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NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


The School Friend and Ohio School 
Journal united! ! 


“The publishers of the School Friend have the plea- 
sure of announcing that an arrangement has been effect- 
ed with Dr. A. D. Lorn, proprietor of the On1o ScHooL 


Jovrnat, by which that paper.is now united with tha 
School Friend. The new paper is called “‘ Taz Scnoo. 


Frenp anp Oxnio Scuoot Journat. In connection 
with this arrangement, we are enabled to secure such 
advantages, especially in the editorial department, as 
cannot fail to render the new journal of much more 
value to subscribers than either paper could hope to be, 
separately. 

The engagements of Mr. White, the former editor of 
the School Friend, will oblige him to relinquish the 
editorial charge of the paper. The following gentlemen 
(whose names are familiar to the educational communi- 
ty) have consented to become its editors. 

Dr. A. D. Lorp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Columbus, O. 

H. H. Barney, Esea., yennes of Cincinnati Central 
High School. 

C. Knowxrton, A. B., of Cincinnati Central High School. 

The mathematical department will be as heretofore 
under the charge of— 

Dr. Josern Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Wood- 
ward College. 

It is believed that the above simple announcement of 
the names of the editors will be a sufficient guarantee 
of the high character and general excellence of our 
journal. We may add that no judicious efforts or ex- 
pense will-be spared on our part to render it interesting 
and valuable to teachers, school directors, and all who 
are interested in education. 

The size and form of the School Friend will be pre- 
served, each number containing sixteen quarto pages, 
equal, in amount of matter, to thirty-two pages of the 
Ohio School Journal. 

The very low subscription prices which have been 
heretofore charged for the School Friend will not be 
changed. . They are as follows: 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, ea a - - $0.50 
Tencopies “  ‘ (toone postoffice),- - 3.00 
In order, however, to afford the greatest possible in- 
ducement to subscribers; that our subscription list may 
be as large as possible, we offer the following— 


PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

For one dollar we will send two copies of the Scuoot 
Friznp any Onto Scuoon Journat for one year, and 
one back volume of the Ohio School Journal; or, we 
will send one copy of the Scnoon Friznp anp Onto 
Scnoot Journat, and back volumes I, II, and III, of 
the Ohio, School Journal. 

For two dollars we will send four copies of the Scuoon 
Frienp anv Onto Scuoot Journat for one year, and 
volumes I, II, and III, of the Ohio School Journal. 

> Communications and subscriptions ‘should be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to “* The School Friend and Ohio School 
Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

The back volumes of the Ohio School Journ], here 
offered as premiums, are neatly stitched in printed cov- 
ers, in a convenient form for use, so that they can be 

















sent by mail at a small expense. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to call attention to the value of these volumes. 
They are made up mostly, not of matter of mere tran- 
sient interest, but of articles which are of great 

nent value to everyone who is interested in education. 
They embrace an epitome of the educational history of 
the West during the several yours last past. Opportuni- 


ty is bere afforded all who i apobtaln these valna- 
pié documents at a mere no! » 


We would now respectfully, but earnestly, appeal to 
the friends of education in the West, to use their influ- 
ence and efforts to secure for the School Friend and Ohio 
School Journal a wide circulation. The great impor- 
tance of a well-conducted educational periodical is ad- 
mitted by all. We have incurred considerable expense, 
and are ready to spare no exertion, to render our paper 
such an one in the fullest sense of the term, and to 
adapt it fully to the wants of the friends of education 
in the West, Will they do their part in securing for us 
a wide circuiation? Surely no complaint can be made 
of our terms. We are confident that our price is less, 
in proportion to the size of our paper, than that of any 
other educational journal in the country. We hope and 
expect a circulation of at least ten thousand. 

_ A new volume of the School Friend having com- 
menced in October, for convenience of all parties we 
shall let the papers as united come in the regular coursé 
of this volume. Subscribers will be furnished with 


three back numbers of the School Friend, to render the - 


volume complete. W.B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers, 56 and 58 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





From the National Era. 
Our State. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The south land has its fields of cane, 
The prairie boasts its heavy grain, 
And sunset’s radiant gates unfold 
On rising marts and sands of gold. 


Rough, bleak, and cold, our little State 
Is hard of soil, of limits straight; 

Her yellow sands are sands alone, 

Her only mines are ice and stone! 


Fyrom Autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her Winter woods complain; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her Summer time is all too brief. 


Bat on her rocks, and on her sands, 

And stormy hills the schoolh tands; 
And what her rugged soil denies, 

The harvest of the mind supplies. 





The treasures of our Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health, 
And more to her than gold or grain 

‘The cunning hand and cultured brain! 


For well she keeps her ancient stock— 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains with milder laws, 
fend clearer light, the good old cause! 


Nor dreads the skeptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church spire stands a school! 
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Thé Rtssian Hmpire. 
1Ts HISTORY TO THE TIME OF PETER THE GREAT. 


Russia is the most extraordinary country on 
the globe, in the four most important particulars 
of empire—its history, its extent, its population, | 
and its power. 

It has for Europe another interest—the inter- 
est of alarm, the evidence of an ambition which || 


has existed fora hundred and fifty years, and || 


has never paused ; an increase of territory which | 
has never suffered the slightest casuality of for- 
tune ; the most complete sengits against the re- 


++i... Lnszaneon war: sang the 
at once despotic and “popelar; exhi 


most boundless authority in the sion ina. 
the most absolute submission in the people; a 
mixture of habitual obedience, and divine 
homage; the reverence to a monarch, with al- 
most the prostration of a divinity. 

Its history has another superb anomaly; Rus- 





man annals, of the power which lies within the 
mind of individual man. Peter the Great was 
not the restorer, or the reformer of Russia; he 
was its moral creator. He found it, not as Au- 
gustus found Rome, according to the old adage, 
“ brick, and left it marble ;” he found it a living 
swamp, and left it covered with the fertility of 
laws, energy, and knowledge ; he found it Asiatic 
and left it European; he removed it as far from 
Scythia as if he had placed the diameter of the | 
globe between ; he found it not brick, but mire, 
and he transformed a region of huts into the 
magnificence of empire. 

Russia first appeared in European history in 
the middle of the ninth century. Its climate 
and its soil had until then retained it in primi- 


had prevented invasion by civilized nations, and 
the nature of its soil, one immense plain, had 


given full scope to the roving habits of its half- || 


famished tribes. The great invasions which 
broke down the Roman empire, had drained 
away the population from the north, and left 
nothing but remnants of clans behind. Russia 


had no sea, by which she might send her bold |, 


savages to plunder or to trade with Southern and |, 
Western Europe. And while the man of Scan- || 
danavia was subduing kingdoms, or carrying 
back spoils to his northern crags and lakes, the 
Russian remained, like the bears of his forest, 
in his cavern during the long winter of his 
country; and even when the summer came, was 
still but a melancholy savage, living like the 
bear upon the roots and fruits of his ungenial 
soil. 

It was to one of those Normans, who, instead 
of steering his bark toward the opulence of the 
south, turned his dreary adventure to the forth, 
that Russia owed her first connection with intel- 
ligent mankind. The people of Novgorod, a 
people of traders, finding themselves overpow- 
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| ered by theit barbarian Latade icited the! Asiatic commerce 


aid of Ruric, a Baltic chieftain, apd of course, | 
a\pitate aiid a robber. "The name of Norman | 
had earned old renown in the north. Ruric 
| came, rescued the city, but paid himself by the | 
| seigure of the surrounding territory, and founded a 
| kingdom, which he transmitted to his descendants, 
| and which lasted until the middle of the sixteenth | 
| century. 

Tn the subsequent reign we see the effect of | 
‘the northern pupilage; an expedition, in the | 
| style of the Baltic exploits, was sent to plunder | 
| Constantinople. The expedition consisted of 


nd canoes, with th eighty thousand men 
on board. The expedition» was défeated, tor the 


| Greeks had not yet sunk itito the degeneracy of 
latter times. They fought stoutly for their cap- 
| ital, and roasted the pirates in their own canoes, 
| by showers of the famous “ Greek fire.” 

| Those invasions, however, were tempting to 


ambition of the Russians; and Constantinople | 
continued to be the great object of cupidity and | 
‘assault, for three hundred years. But the city | 
of Constantine was destined to fall to a mightier || 
| conqueror. 

| Still, the northern barbarian had now learned 
| the road to Greece, and the intercourse was mu- 
tually beneficial. Greece found daring allies in 
| her old plunderers, and in the eleventh ceritury 
|she gave the Grand Duke Valdimir a wife, in 
j the person of Anna, sister of the Emperor Basil 
II, a gift made more important by its being ac- 
| companied by his conversion to Christianity. 

| A settled succession is the great secret of 
royal peace ; but among those bold riders of the 
| desert, nothing was ever settled save by the sword ; 


their father, was, to slaughter each other; until 
_the contest was settled in their graves, and the 
| last survivor quietly ascended the throne. 
But war, on a mightier scale than the Russian 
| Steppes had ever witnessed, was now rolling over 
Central Asia. The cavalry of Genghiz Kahn, 
| which came, not in squadrons, but in nations, 
/and charged, not like troops, but like thunder- 
_ clouds, began to pour down upon the valley of the 
| Wolga. Yet the conquest of Russia was not to 

| be added to the triumphs of the great Tartar 
chieftain; a mightier conquest stopped him on 
his way, and the Tartar died. 

His son Tohnsi, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, burst over the frontier at the 
| head of half a million of horsemen. The Rus- 
sian princes, hastily making up their quarrels, 
advanced to meet the invader ; but their army was 
instantly trampled down ; and, before the middle 
of the century, the provinces, and all the cities of 
Russia, were the prey of the men of the wilder- 
ness. Novgorod alone escaped. 

The history of this great city would be highly 
interesting, if it were possible now to recover its 
details. Tt was the chief depot of the northern 








: ? | the idleness and poverty, or to the avarice and 
sia gives the most memorable instances in hu- || 


| and the first act of all the sons, on the decease of || 
tive barbarism. The sullenness of its winter || 






urope ; it had a gov- 
ernment, laws, and privileges of its own, with 
which it suffered nét even the Kahn of the Tar- 
| tars to interfere. Its population amounted to 
| four hundred thousand—then nearly equal to the 
population of a kingdom. In the thirteenth 
| century it connected itself still more effectively 
with European commerce, by becoming a mem- 
| ber of the Hanseatic League; and the wonder 
and pride of the Russians were expressed in the 
well-known half-profane proverb, “ Who can re- 
sist God, and the great Novgorod?” 

There is always something almost approaching 
_to picturesque grandeur in the triumphs of Bar- 
‘barism. The Turk, until he was fuvl enough to 
| throw away the turban, was the most showy per- 
sonage in the world. The Arabs, under Mahom- 
et, were the most stately warriors, and the Span- 
ish Moors threw all the pomp, and even all the 
|| romance of Europe into the shade. Even the 
chief of the “Golden Horde” seemed to have 
! had gs picturesque & conception of supremacy 

as the Saracen. Their only city was a vast 
camp, in the plains between the Caspian gnd the 
| Wolga; and while they left the provinces in the 
| hands of the native princes, and enjoyed them- 

selves in the manlier sports of hunting through 
| the plains and mountains, they commanded that 
| every vassal prince should attend at the imperial 
term, to receive permission to reign, or perhaps 
to live; and that even, when they sent their Tar- 
| tar collectors to receive the tribute, the Russian 
princes should lead the Tartar’s horse by the 
bridle, and give him a feed of oats out of their 
caps of state! 

But another of those sweeping devastators, 
one of those gigantic executioners, who seem to 
| have been sent, from time to time, to punish the 
“horrible profligacies of Asia, now rose upon the 
| north. Timour Khan, the Tamarlane of. Euro- 
| pean story, the invincible, the lord of the Tar- 
| tar world, rushed with his countless troops upon 
the sovereignties of Western Asia. This uni- 
versal conqueror crushed the- Tartar dynasty of 
Russia, and then burst away, like an inundation, 
to overwhelm other lands. But the native Rus- 
sians again made head against their Tartar mas- 
ters, and a century and a half of sanguinary 
warfare followed, with various fortunes and with- 
out any other result than blood. 

In the fifteenth century Russia began to as- 
sume a form. Ivan III broke off the vassalage 
of Russia to the “Golden Horde.” He had 
married Sophia, the niece of the Greek Emperor, 
to which we may attribute his civilization ; and 
he received the embassies of Germany, Venice, 
and Rome, at Moscow. His son, Ivan IV, 
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took Novgorod, which he ruined, and continued 
to fight the Poles and Tartars until he died. 
His son, Ivan, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was crowned by the title of Czar; form- 
ed the first standing army of Russia, named the 
Strelitzes, and established a code of laws. In 
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1598, by the death of the Czar Feodor, without 
_ children, the male line of Ruric, which had held 
the throne for seven hundred and thirty-six 
. years, and under fifty-six sovereigns, became 


extinct. 


Another dynasty of remarkable distinction 
ascended the throne in the beginning of the sev- 
Michael Romanoff, descended 
from the line of Ruric, by the female side, was 
His son Alexis was the father 
of Peter the Great, who, with his brother Ivan 
was placed on the throne at the decease of their 


enteenth century. 
declared Czar. 
father, but both, under the guardianship of the 


Princess, were sent to a convent. Tvan, who was 
imbecile in mind and body, surrendered the 


throne, and Peter became the sole sovereign of 


Russia. 

The accession of Peter began the last and 
greatest period of Russian history. Though a 
man of fierce passions and barbarian habits, he 


had formed a high conception of the value of 


European arts, chiefly through an intelligent 
Genevese, Lefort, who had been his tutor. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





The Curse of Crime. 

Major Noah, of the New York Morning Star, 
says, in a late issue: 

A genteel looking young man, of about twen- 
ty-one years of age, pleaded guilty yesterday, 
in the Court of General Sessions, to an indict- 
ment for grand larceny. Upon being arraigned 
for sentence, he stated to the Csurt that he had 
been released from the State Prison in May last, 
after a servitude of two years; during which 
period, he had resolved to atone for his early 
errors, by pursuing a life of honesty and indus- 
try. That upon his arrival in this city, he called 
upon one of the counsel who had defended him 
on his previous trial, to solicit his advice, and 
under that gentleman’s direction, he called upon 
a storekeeper in Grand street, who had adver- 
tised for a clerk, and applied for a situation. 
The person to whom he applied expressed him- 
self favorably impressed with his manner and 
appearance, and promised an answer on the suc- 
ceeding morning. He called at the appointed 
time, and the proprietor coldly informed him that 
as he left the store on the previous day, a police 
officer had entered it and given the information 
that he was a convict. He could not deny the 
fact, and left the store with a heavy heart and 
desponding spirit. 

He made several other attempts to procure 
employment, but everywhere the evil “shad- 
ows” pursued and “spotted” him. At length 
he resolved to leave the city, and through the 
kindness of a friend, obtained means to go to 
Philadelphia; but even there his evil destiny 
pursued him. While making an arrangement 
with a storekeeper for employment, a New York 
officer came in and proclaimed him a State 
Prison’s bird! He returned heart-broken to 
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self upon the leniency of the Court. 


with much feeling and severity upon a practice 
which tends to close the avenues to reformation 
against the penitent, and which is inhuman and 
‘unjust in the extreme. 

The statement of the prisoner was corrobo- 
rated by the professional gentleman he alluded 


to in his address, and the entire proceeding 
created much sensation in the Court, and sym- 


pathy for the unfortunate convict. 





Fashionable Life. 
- Mrs. Swisshelm, of the Pittsburgh Visitor, a 
lady who “talks right out”’on all conceivable 
subjects, without heeding conventional niceties, 
thus hits off the representatives of a class un- 
fortunately too numerous in all genteel society. 
Listen to her, young ladies—and, in despite of 


of the rocks which she so skillfully exposes. 
“There are hundreds of girls in every large 
city who parade the streets in feathers, flowers, 
silks, and laces, whose hands are as soft and 
white as uselessness can make them, whose 
mothers keep. boarders to get a living for their 
idle daughters. Their mothers will cook, sweep, 
wait on tables, carry loads of marketing, do the 
most menial drudgery, toil late and early, with 
very little clothing, while their hopeful daugh- 
ters spend their mornings lounging in bed, read- 
ing some silly book, taking some lessons in 
French, fixing finery and the like. The evenings 
are devoted to dressing, displaying their charms 
and accomplishments to the very best advantage, 
for the wonderment and admiration of knights 
of the yardstick, and young aspirahts for pro- 
fessional honors—doctors without patients—who 
are as brainless and as soulless as themselves. 
After a while the piano-pounding simpleton cap- 
tivates a tape-measuring, law-expounding, or 
pill-making simpleton. The two ninnies spend 
every cent that can be raised by hook or by 
crook—get all that ean be got on credit in broad- 
cloth, satin, flowers, lace, carriage, attendance, 
ete; hang their empty pockets on somebody’s 
chair, lay their empty heads on somebody’s pil- 
low, and commence their empty lives with no 
other prospect than living at somebody’s ex- 
pense—with no other purpose than living gen- 
teelly and spiting the neighbors. This is a sy- 
nopsis of thousands of street and ball-room 
belles, perhaps of some whose shining costume 
you have envied from a passing glance. Thou- 
sands of women dress elegantly in the street, 
who have not a sufficiency of wholesome food, a 
comfortable bed, or fuel enough to warm their 
rooms. I once boarded in a ‘genteel boarding 








this city, without means and without friends; he 
was driven to’steal, and he could not throw him- 
The young 
man was much affected during his address to 
the Court. The Recorder sentenced him to the 
lowest period the law would permit, commenting 


Fashionable Northern Finishing Schools, beware || 
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dies and a piano in the house—hall and parlors 


—the belle—wore a summer bonnet at ten dol- 
lars—a silk and blond concern that could not 
last three months—silk and satin dresses at two, 
three, and four dollars per yard, and five dollars 
a piece for making them, and the entire family, 
women, boy, aad babies, nine in all, slept in one 
small room, with two dirty bags of pine shavings, 
two straw bolsters, and three dirty quilts, for bed- 
ding—no sheets, no slips, and there on the wall 
hung the pea-green and white satin, the rich 


silk and lawn 2-----s whew segues GIG NOt 
work, but played on the piano, aceordeon, and 
| cards; and nearly broke their hearts. the week 
we were there, because another, who I presume 
lived just as they did, called on them with a 
great clumsy gold chain on her neck. None of 
them had one: and Miss Lablinda, the belle, 
could eat no supper, and had a fit of the salks to 
console her for the want of a chain.” 








Alligators’ Nests. 


They resemble, says Lyell in his second visit 
to America, haycocks, about four feet high, and 
five in diameter at their bases, being constructed 
with grass and herbage. First they deposit one 
layer of eggs on a floor of mortar, and having 
covered this with a second stratum of mud and 
herbage, eight inches thick, lay another set of 
eggs upon that, and so on to the top, there be- 
ing commonly from one to two hundred eggs in a 
nest. With their tails they then beat down 
/round the nest the dense grass and reeds five 
‘feet high, to prevent the approach of unseen 
| ies. The female watches. h il 
| enemies emale watches her eggs unt 
_they are all hatched by the heat of the sun, and 
' then takes her brood under her care, defending 
| them and providing for their subsistence. Dr, 
| Luzenberger, of New Orleans, told me that he 
| once packed up one of these nests, with the eggs 
in a box, for the museum of St, Petersburgh, 
but was recommended before he closed it to see 
that there was no danger of any of the eggs 
being hatched on the voyage. On opening one, 
a young alligator walked out, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the rest, about a hundred, which he 
fed in his house, where they went up and down 
the stairs whining and barking like young pup - 
pies. They ate voraciously, yet their growth 
was so slow as to confirm him in the opinion, 
that individuals which have attained the largest 
size are of very great age; though whether they 
live for three centuries, as some pretend, must be 
decided by future observation. 








i> “ Will you be after telling us what’s the 
time, Patrick?” asked Tim of his friend who 
-was sporting an imaginary timekeeper, or rather 
a chain, and a showy bunch of seals. “ An’ sure 
I'd do it wid all the pleasure in life,” said Pat, 











house,’ in Louisville; there were two young la- 





“only my «watch is a’most two days too fast!’’ 


; 


handsomely furnished. The eldest young ‘lady 
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From the Missionary. 
*¢stand, as an Anvil, when it is beaten down.” 
[St. Ignatius to St. Polycarp; both martyrs.) 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 7 
“ Stand, like an anvil,’”? when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast: 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“ Stand, like an anvil,” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower: 

Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


— ot eel 2? han 
Lies, red and glowing, on abe ast: a i 


Duty shall be life’s leading star, | 


And conscious innocence its rest. 


“ Stand, like an anvil,’’ when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear: 

Thine, but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart, that cannot bear. 


“ Stand, like an anvil.”” Noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time: 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 





Runaway Matches. 

Our readers must have noticed, before now, 
that the tone of remark and feeling with which 
clandestine marriages are commented upon in 
conversation, and by the press generally, is one 
of levity and undisguised satisfaction. It is com- 
monly regarded as one of the best of jokes, if a 
foolish daughter of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
succeeds in outwitting father and mother, and runs 
off with a comparative stranger. Editorial wit 
is taxed to its extremest capability to render ridic- 
ulous the distress and anxiety of the bereaved fa- 
ther, as he follows his wandering child. And if 
fortune favors the runaways, and the knot is tied 
before the parent can interpose a warning word, 
the general joy is rapturous. It isa triumph of 
young love,over stern, unsympathizing, tyrannical 
household authority, which calls for the merriest 
celebration. Or, if the idea should occur to any, 
that all is not quite right in such cavalier treat- 
ment of parents, it is soon apologized for by the 
sage observation that young folks will be young 
folks. 

Take it all in all, a stranger to our manners 
and customs would be likely to infer that parental 
rule and counsel implied something very dreadful 
and oppressive, and that the young ladies of the 
land were held in a home bondage of the most 
unjust and ungenerous character. 

At the risk of being regarded as very old fash- 
joned, we shall nevertheless acknowledge that 
we rarely can see any thing of the nature of a 
good joke in a clandestine or runaway wedding. 
We confess to a feeling of sadness and evil fore- 
boding, when we hear that a girl who is a mere 
child, has made up her mind to repudiate the love 
and anxious care of the mother who bore her, and 
of the father who has cherished her as his life— 
that she has turned her face away froin the altar 
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of home, from the nest of her infancy, and put 
herself into the hands of a man whom her pa- 
rents dare not trust. 

We need hardly remark that marriage is the 
great event in woman’s life, from which all other 
events take their coloring. If she err here, her 
whole life is one of unavailing penance, of seald- 
ing tears, of sharp and blighting sorrow. She 
cannot go back and undo her fault; she dare not 
look to the future, for it is all desolate to her. 
These things being so, it follows that a young la- 
dy should yield ber hand and heart only after the 


rudent and cautious forethought. She 
should avail hersell of We wietuw umd comport 


ence of those who love her, and above all, of her 
parents ; and after all, she will feel that the chan- 
ces are sufficiently numerous that she may sill 
make an unwise choice, E 

But, in most clandestine marriages, the girl is 
a child, ignorant of this world; without experi- 
ence; deficient in judgment; her mind probably 
filled with false notions and fanciful day-dreams, 
derived from novels and romances. She meets 
with a young man at a party, ora ball, or, no 
matter where, who seems interested in her, and 
she is flattered by his apparent admiration. He 
conducts her home; calls on her the next day ; 
repeats his call, and they are thenceforth in love, 
if they were not at first glance. They have be- 
come the Romeo and Juliet of what is a play in 
the outset, but a tragedy in its close. 


The incompetence of a young girl to estimate 
the character of her lover, is perfectly apparent to 
every one but herself. It is enough for her that 
he appears to love her sincerely and ardently, 
He proposes marriage to her, and is probably ac- 
cepted without reference to the parents. He en- 
treats that an early day may be named for their 
union. If there is any doubt of her parents’ con- 
currence, this is granted, too; and if parental ob- 
jections or difficulties threaten to interpose, an 
elopement is the next question agitated and agreed 
to. They are consoled by the thought that there 
is something romantic in a runaway match; and 
that such things are rather praised than condemn- 
ed; and beside, after all is over, it will not be 
difficult to make up with father and mother. 

A reflecting woman would see that the young 
mao who sues for her love without the sanction 
of her parents, gives prima facie evidence that 
something is wrong about him; something that 
shuns the Jight, and fears investigation. A wo- 
man in her right mind would say, “ My parents 
1 know and confide in; they love me and my 
happiness; their lot in life is bound up with 
mine, so that if I err they will be wretched. 
They shall be my counselors. I will not trust 
my own too partial eye to investigate my lover’s 
character, and I will refer it to them.” Such 
would be any prudent girl’s course, and such a 
course would seldom, if ever, end in an elope- 
ment. 

But such is not the course of that large class of 
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young gitls who figure in runaway matches. 
And the consequence is, that such girls fall an 
eusy prey to the thousands of genteel loafers, 
worthless, portionless and heaiticss vagrants who 
contrive to keep up a respectable exterior by 
preying upon society 

While we write these lines, we think of the 
multitudes of once young, thoughtless girls who 
have fallen into such hands, and found, after a few 
months of married life, their terrible mistake. 
They see when it is too late—they realize when 
there is no remedy for it—that they have plunged 
into an abyss of misery instead of stepping into 
« hcavem-uf earthly bliss, and now casting them- 
selves once more upon the parental bosom, ex- 
claim, in a concert of agony, “ Would to God 
we had never wandered hence!’ 

New York Organ. 


Family Government. 

Parents often err, we believe, in harshly re- 
proving children when they commit trivial errors. 
As the minds of the latter are tender, harsh words 
grate upon the ear; and just in the proportion as 
their judgments see that the punishment for any 
offense is more severe than the occasion demands, 
will they feel aggrieved, and mdulge in bitter 
feelings against the parent. The fault of too se- 
verely chastising children, however, lies mainly 
with the father. As God has implanted the fin- 
est and keenest sensibilitives in woman, she is most 
fitted t6 govern and correct the faults of youth; 
and perhaps the fact that she is thus endowed, 1s 
the great reason why children generally love the 
mother more than they do the father. Man, be- 
ing endowed with strong nerves, and indomitable 
will and energy, generally looks upon faults with 
an unforgiving severity; while woman, being the 
reverse, easily overlooks errors, and pardons those 
who commit them. 

We have an anecdote to relate, by way of il- 
lustration, which a gentleman told us, the facts 
of which occurred to him when he was a boy. 

The father had sent his son to turn his two 
cows into the pasture, and stood watching the 
boy, while he was obeying the command. One 
of the cows was black, and the other was red. 
When the boy returned, the father asked him 
which cow went into the pasture first. The boy 
thought this a very unimportant matter, as it re- 
ally was, and thoughtlessly replied, 

“ The black one.” 

* No, my son, it was not the black one that en- 
tered the pasture first, but the red one; for I saw 
them as they entered. You must not tell a false- 
hood, my son; if you do, Ishall severely punish 
you. Now which cow enteredfirst ?” 





The boy knew, as well as the father did, that 
the red one entered first; but as he had stated that 
the black one was the first to enter, and as he 
thought the father was questioning him very 
closely on a trivial affair, he would, to use his 
own language, “ stick to it,” as he first stated it, 
and so he replied a second time, 
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- tell a falsehood ?” 


* er who made her boy repent, and it was not until 
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*« The black one.” 
“ My son,”’ asked.the father, “do you mean to 





“No, sir; the black one entered first, for I saw 
her.” 

“ [ will see if youare going to tell a falsehood, 
with impunity,” said the father. “Now go to 
weeding those begs in the garden; you shall not 
have a morsel of food until you come to me and 
acknowledge you have told a lie.” © 

The boy did as he was bade to do; but long, 
before the dinner hour came, he was exceedingly 
hungry, and was trying to think of some plan 
whereby he might get food, for he was determined 
not to acknowledge his falsehood. The father, 
seeing him toil away, called him to him, and ask- 
ed him which cow entered first. “The black 
one,” was the reply, and he was told to return to 
his labor, and there remain until he could tell the 
truth. 

He returned and toiled until long after dinner, 
and with no prospect of having any, for he knew 
his father would be as good as his word. Finally, 
in the afternoon, he saw some visitors drive up to 
the house, and by the preparation he shortly after 
saw going on, he knew that an excellent supper 
was preparing, and knowing that he should be 
excluded from the table, he watched an opportu- 
nity when his parents were in another part of the 
house, and entered the pantry, took all the nice- 
ties his mother had prepared for the company, 
and hid them in the garden. He then returned, 
broke up some cakes and pies, and took the cat 
and buried her feet in ‘the ‘fragments, so that he 
should not be suspected. He then ate at his leis- 
ure, and worked very cheerfully. 


At the usual hour for tea, he saw his father 
take the cat and gun, and go a short distance 
from the house; and then he knew that poor puss 
was to bea victim to circumstantial evidence, and 
the report of the gun soon told him that puss had 
breathed her last. 

At the supper hour the boy was again called, 
and his father asked him which cow entered first ; 
but not feeling hungry, and being a little proud to 
think he had played a successful ruse, he gave 
the same reply, and was told to return to his 
work. After all the labors of the day had been 
suspended, he walked quietly into the house and 
retired for the night, without seeing any one. 

About midnight he heard some one approach- 
ing, and on looking, his mother knelt in prayer 
beside his couch, bringing some refreshments for 
her, as she supposed, hungry boy. This wastoo 
much for him, as the mother did not dare let the 
father know her errand, and the boy gave vent to 
his feelings in tears, and freely confessed to his 
mother that he had not told the truth. The moth- 
er did not leave the boy that night until she had 
made him promise to beg pardon of his father in 
the morning, which he did; but years had trans- 
pired before the father knew that it was the moth- 
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the boy had grown to manhood, and earned an 
imperishable fame, that he knew the cat died a 
victim to circumstantial evidence. 

This is one of the many instances of obstinate 
persistence in children, and the result of too great 
severity, for a small offense. 


26. 





Sports of Insects. 

It has often been adduced as a forcible illus- 
tration of the beneficence of the Creator, that the 
smallest beings that can be discovered in the in- 
sect world, manifest by the animation and celerity 
of their movements, the greatest intensity of hap- 


piness. ‘The sports of some insects exhibit a 
wonderful amount of sagacity and intelligence, 


and are among the most curious subjects of ob- 
servation for the inquiring naturalist. These 
amusements, among the ants, are pursued with 
singular regularity, and always as a recreation 
after daily toil. ‘They run races, wrestle with 
each other, and for the sake of fun, carry each 
other on their backs, in the same manner as boys. 
Bonnet, a French author, particularly mentions 
this insect amusement, and says he observed a 
small species of ants, which, in the intervals of 
their industry, employed themselves in carrying 
each other on their backs, the rider holding with 
his mandibles the neck of his bearer, and embrac- 
ing it closely with his legs. Gould, another 
writer, mentions that he has often witnessed these 
exercises, and says that in all cases, after being 
carried a certain distance, the ant was let go ina 
friendly manner, and received no personal injury. 
Huber gives the following graphic and interest- 
ing description of these truly singular sports:— 
“I approached,” he says, “one day to the for- 
micary of wood ants, exposed to the sun and shel- 
tered from the north. The ants were heaped one 
upon another in great numbers, and appeared to 
enjoy the temperature on the surface of the nest. 
None of them were at work; and the immense 
multitude of insects presented the appearance of a 
liquid in a state of ebullition, upon which the eye 
could scarcely be fixed without difficulty; but 
when I examined the conduct.of each ant, | saw 
them approach one another, moving their anten- 
ne, with astonishing rapidity while they patted, 
with a slight movement, the cheeks of other ants. 
After these preliminary gestures, which resem- 
bled caressing, they were observed to raise them- 
selves upright on their hind legs by pairs, strug- 
gle together, seize each other by the mandible, 
foot, or antennz, and then relax their hold, to 
recommence the attack. They fastened upon 
each other’s shoulders, or bellies, embraced and 
overthrew each other, then raised themselves by 
turns, taking their revenge without producing 
any serious mischief. They did not spurt out 
their venom as in their combats, nor retain their 
opponent’s with that obstinacy which we observe 
in their real quarrels. They presently abandon- 
ed those which they had first seized, and endea- 
vored to catch others. I have seen some who 
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were so eager in these exercises, that they pur- 
sued several of the workers in succession, and 
struggled with them for a few minutes, the skir- 
mish only terminating when the least animated, 
having overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in 
escaping and hiding in one of the galleries. In 
one place, two ants appeared to be gamboling 
about a stalk of grass—turning alternately to 
avoid or seize each other, which brought to my 
recollection the sport and pastime of young dogs, 
when they rise on their hind legs, attempting to 
bite, overthrow, and seize each other, without 
once closing their teeth. To witness these facts 
it is necessary to approach the anthills with 


suuvls wuutive, way tu Gu eluvuld uarTU uY 1uca 
of your presence; if they had, they would.cease 
at the moment their plays or. their occupations, 
would put themselves in a posture of defense, 
curve up their tails and emit their venom.” 
The Teachers’ Advocate. 





Young Men. 

There is no moral object so beautiful to me, as 
a conscientious young man. I watch him as I 
do a star in heaven; clouds may be before him, 
but we know that his light is behind him, and 
will beam again; the blaze of others’ popularity 
may outshine him, but we know that, though un- 
seen, he illuminates his own true sphere. He 
resists temptation, not without a struggle, for that 
is not virtue, but he does resist and conquers; he 
bears the sarcasm of the profligate, and it stings 
him, for that is a trait of virtue, but heals with his 
own pure touch. He heeds not the watchword 
of fashion, if it leads to sin; the Atheist, who says 
not only in his heart but with his lips, “there is 
no God!”—controls him not; he see the hand of 
a creating God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
counsel; old age is protected by its experience; 
and manhood by its strength; but the young man 
stands amid the temptations of the world, like a 
self-balanced tower. Happy he who seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth—raise thy 
standard, and nerve thyself for goodness! IfGod 
has given thee intellectual power, awake in that 
cause; never let it be said of thee, “he helped 
to swell the tide of sin by pouring influence into 
its channels.” If thou art feeble in mental 
strength, throw not that drop into a polluted cur- 
rent. Awake, arise, young man! assume that 
beautiful garb of virtue! It is difficult to be 
pure and holy. Put on thy strength then. Let 
truth be the lady of thy love—defend her! 

Miss C. Gilman. 





A Vermonter.—A shrewd farmer in the Ver- 
mont Legislature, declined answering the speech 
of a member who was remarkable for nothing but 
his frothy and pugnacious impudence, and self- 
conceit, thus— “Mr. Speaker, I can’t reply to 
that ’ere speech, for it always wrenches me terri- 
bly to kick at a ” 
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Instinct of the Deer, 

The large American panther has one inveterate 
and deadly foe,—the black bear. Some of these 
immense bears will weigh 800 pounds, and their 
skin is so tough that a musket ball will not pene- 
trate it. Asthe panther invariably destroys all 
the young cubs which come in her path, so does 
the bear take great pains to attack the panther, 
and fortunate, indeed, is the animal who escapes 
the deadly embrace of this black monster. The 
following exciting and interesting scene is related, 
in the Pittsburgh National Reformer, by an eye- 
witness :— 

A large deer was runping at full speed, closely 
pursued a panier: 1 ne chase nau ancany 
been a long one, for as they came nearer I could 
perceive both their. long tongues hanging out of 
their mouths, and their bounding, though power- 
ful, was no longer as elastic as usual. ‘The deer 
having discovered, in the distance, a large black 
bear, playing with her cubs, stopped a moment to 
sniff the air, then coming still nearer he made a 
bound, with his head extended, to ascertain if 
Bruin kept his position. As the panther was 
closing with him, the deer wheeled sharp around, 
and turning back almost upon his own trail, 
passed within thitty yards of his pursuer, who, 
not being able at once to stop his career, gave an 
angry growl, and followed the deer again, but at 
a distance of some hundred yards; hearing the 
growl, the bear drew his body half out of the 
bushes, remaining quietly on the lookout. Soon 
the deer again appeared, but his speed was much 
reduced—and as he approached toward the spot 
where the bear lay concealed, it was evident that 
the animal was calculating his distance with ad- 
mirable precision. The panther, now expecting 
easily to seize his prey, followed about thirty yards 
behind, its eyes so intently fixed on the deer that 
it did not see Bruin at all. Not so the bear. She 
was aware of the close vicinity of her wicked 
enemy, and she cleared the briars, and squared 
herself for action, when the deer, with a beautiful 
and powerful spring, passed clean over the bear’s 
head, and disappeared. At the moment he took 
the leap, the panther was close upon him, and 
was just balancing himself for a spring, when 
he perceived, to his astonishment, that he was 
faced by a formidable adversary, not the least dis- 
posed to fly. He crouched, lashing his flanks 
with his long tail, while the bear, about five yards 
from him, remained like a statue, Jooking at the 
panther with her fierce, glaring eyes. 

One minute they remained thus; the panther, 
its sides heaving with exertion, agitated and ap- 
parently undecided ; the bear perfectly calm and 
motionless. Gradually the panther crawled 
backward, till at a right distance for a spring, 
when, throwing its weight upon its hind parts, to 
increase its power, it darted upon the bear like 
lightning, and fixed its claws into her back. The 
bear, with irresistible force, seized the panther 
with her two fore claws, pressing it with the 
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weight of her body, and rolling over it, I heard 
a heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing of 
bones, and the panther was dead. The cub of 
the bear came to ascertain what was going on, 
and, after a few minutes’ examination of the vic- 
tim, it strutted down the slope of the hill, followed 
by its mother, who was apparently unburt. I did 
not attempt to prevent their retreat, for among 
real hunters in the wilds, there is a feeling which 
restrains them from attacking an animal which 
has just undergone a deadly strife. 

This is a very common practice of the deer, 
when chased by the panther—that of leading 


him to the haunt ofa bear; [ have often witness- 
ad %, alehaugh I novos now tha door ta tut; as 
in this instance. 


Persia and Turkey. 

A curious and dramatic scene is reported to 
have lately taken place at the court of Persia. 

The young Shah had been passing the holy 
month of Ramazan, which happened this year to 
coincide with the dog-days, in a spacious garden 
not far from Teheran. The envoy of a grea 
Christian sovercign having demanded an audience 
of his majesty, an hour was appointed for the cer- 
emony. His Excellency, on arriving in due sea- 
son at the royal encampment, was ushered into a 
tent, where he reposed a moment, while his arri- 
val was announced to the Mahometan successor 
of Darius and Xerxes. Scarcely had he taken a 
seat, when his ears were assailed by the sound of 
repeated heavy blows, mingled with the most bit- 
ter cries of terror and agony. He had hardly 
time to comprehend that a grand public execution 
was the cause of these distressing sounds, when he 
was seized by the Shah’s attendants, and hurried 
forward to the royal presence. On bis passage a 
greater, and more revolting shock awaited him. 
Executioners, dragging the yet palpitating trunks 
of eight headless victims, decapitated before the 
Shah, met him in his path, and rudely shoved 
him aside, to make way for their hideous train of 
carnage and mutilation. On reaching the court 
circle, pale, agitated, and confused, he remained 
for some seconds in an attitude of speechless hor- 
ror. The Shah, with an air of composure which 
would have done him honor on the field of battle, 
inquired if the envoy was unwell; and then, for 
the first time, in language of just indignation, 
learnt what even the most despotic court of Ea- 
rope would think of the bloody and barbarous re- 
ception just given to its representatives. Besides 
the appearance of insult offered to a friendly sov- 
ereign, no light shade of odium was cast upon 
the throne, when thus converted from a seat of 
judgment and mercy into the shambles of a butch- 
er. It is rumored that the king of kings, abashed 
by so well deserved a reproof, hung his head in 
the silence of youthful shame, and that the indig- 
nant envoy, on repeating his complaint to the 
prime minister, received the consoling assurance 
that he had probably earned by twenty mioutes of 
annoyance the satisfaction of putting an end toa 














barbarous and hateful practice, which, though be- 


longing to the good old times of Persia, was not 
the less a scanda! tothe age, and a dishonor to the 
crown. 





Remarkuable Rock. 

One of the most remarkable rogks of which 
we have any knowledge, has lately been discov- 
ered in the middle of the inland sea, Lake Supe- 
rior. By a gentleman who has lately returned 
from Copper Harbor, we learn that a shaft of 
trapperock has very dately been discovered rising 
in the lake, from 150 to 200 miles from land, and 
ascending above the surface of the water, a dis- 
taneo of not-above—four feet. What readers it 
more extraordinary is, that it stands alone, and all 
around it, so far as examinations have been made, 
no bottom has been reached by any of the lead- 
lines used on the lake, and the point of the rock 
itself does not exceed an area of more than six or 
seven feet square, and as far as observation of "it 
has extended, it does not appear to enlarge in size 
as it descends. [t has already, he states, become 
the source of alarm to the mariners who navigate 
the lake, who take special care, in passing, to give 
it as wide a berth as possible. 

It is too small—too remote and dangerous, to 
admit of a light, and, therefore, its removal will, 
doubtless, pertain to the duty of government. A 
single blast from a bore of sufficient depth, would 
probably do it; but the surface of the rock being 
so near that of the water, and the space so narrow 
as to forbid arly regular lodgment for workmen, 
they would have to be attended constantly by a 
vessel of sufficient size to resist any sudden storm 
on the lake; and would also haveto be kept con- 
stantly under way, as no harbor, or even bottom 
for an anchor, is within a day’s sail. 

The discoverer relates that the rock appears to 
be a place of general resort for the salmon trout 
of those lakes, as they found them there in almost 
incaleulable numbers, having, during their short 
stay, caught several barrels, with no other instru- 
ment than a rod of iron, on one end of which 
they turned a hook. They tried, with all their 
lines on board, for sounding immediately round 
the rock, but without success. Such a vast col- 
umn, could it be exposed to view, would laugh 
into ridicule Cleopatra’s needle, Pompey’s Pillar, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, or any production of 
ancient or modern art. ; 





Crossing the Alps in a Balloon. 

“ T ascended from the Chateau des Fleurs on 
Sunday evening, the second of September, at half 
past six o’clock. At eight, I was overthe woods 
at Esterett, ata hight of 4,000 meters. The air 
was cold, but dry: my centigrade thermometer 
marked four degrees below zero. The wind was 
south-west and sent me over the Nice. For nearly 
two hours I was surrounded by dense clouds; my 
cloak no longer sufficed to keep me warm; I suf- 
fered much from cold feet. I determined, how- 


ever, to traverse the Alps, from which I knew I . 























enough to raise me above the highest peaks. The 
cold gradually increased, the wind became steady, 
and the moon lighted me like the sun, I was at 
the foot of the Alps; the snows, cascades, rivers, 
were all sparkling; the ravines and rocks pro- 
duced masses of darkness, which served as shad- 
ows to the gigantic picture. The wind now inter- 
rupted the regularity of my course. 1 was oc- 
casionally obliged to ascend to pass over the 
peaks. 

I reached thesummit of the Alps at 11 o’clock, 
and as the horizon became clear, and my course 
became regular, | began to think of snpping. It 
was at an elevation of 46,000 meters. It was 
indispensably necessary for me to pursue my 
journey, and reach Piedmont. Chaos only was 
under me, and to alight in these regions was im- 
possible. After supper, I threw my empty bottle 
beneath, where, possibly, some adventurous trav- 
eler will one day find it. At half past one in the 
morning, I was over Mount Misso, which I knew, 
having explored it in my first journey to Pied_ 
mont. There the Durance and Po take their 
source. I reconnoitered the posifion, and discov- 
ered the magnificent plains of the mountain. Be- 
fore this certainty, a singular optical illusion, oc- 
casioned by the shining of the moon on the snow, 
was like to make me think myself over the open 
sea. But as the south-west wind had not ceased 
to blow, | was convinced by this fact, as well 
as by others I had noticed, that I could not 
be over the sea. The stars confirmed the accu- 
racy of my compass, and the appearance of Mount 
Blanc satisfied me that { must be approaching 
Turin. 

Mount Blanc to my left, on a level with the top 
- of which I was, being far above the clouds, re- 
sembling an immense block of crystal, spark- 
ling with a thousand fires. At a quarter to three, 
Mount Visio, which was behind me, proved to 
me that I was in the neighborhood of Turin. I 
determined to alight, which I did without any 
difficulty, having ballast enough to go much fur- 
ther.—M. Arban. , 





Sense of Responsibility in Camels. 

The camels with which I traversed that part 
of the desert were very different in their ways 
and habits from those which you get on a fre- 
quented route. They were never led. There 
was not the slightest sign of a track in this part 
of the desert, but the camels never failed to 
choose the right line. By the direction taken at 
first starting, they knew, I suppose, the point 
(some encampment) for which they were to 
make. There is always a leading camel (gener- 
ally I believe the eldest), who marches foremost, 
and determines the path for the whole party. If 
it happens that no one of the camels has been 
accustomed to lead the others, there is very 
great difficulty in making a start: If you force 
your beast forward for a moment, he will con- 
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trive to wheel and draw back, at the same time 


looking at one of the other camels with an ex- 
pression and gesture exactly equivalent to “aprez 
vous.” The responsibility of finding the way 
is evidently assumed very unwillipgly. After 
some time, however, it becomes understood that 
one of the beasts has reluctantly consented to 
take the lead, and he accordingly advances for 
that purpose. For a minute or two he goes on 
with much indecision, taking first one line, then 
another, but soon, by the aid of some mysterious 
sense, he discovers the true direction, and fol- 
lows it steadily from morning to night. When 


once the leadership is established, you cannot, 
by any-~force, induce a junior camel to walk one 


single step in advance of the chosen guide. 





The Men of the Times. 

We like an active man, one who has the im- 
pulse of the age—ofthe steam engine—in him. A 
lazy, plodding, snail-faced chap might have got 
into the world fifty yearsago; but he. won't do 
for these times. We live in an age of quick 
ideas; men think quick—speak quick—eat, sleep, 
court, marry and die quick—and slow coaches 
aint tolerated. “Go ahead, if you burst your 
boilers,’ is the motto of the age; and he suc- 
ceeds best in every line of business, who has the 
snapping turtle in him. Strive, reader, to catch 
this spirit of the times; be “up and dressed” al- 
ways, not gaping and rubbing your eyesas if you 
were half asleep, but wide awake for whatever 
may turn up—and you may be “somebody” 
before you die. Think, man, reflect as much as 
you please, before you act; but think quick and 
closely, and when you have fixed your eye upon 
an object, spring to the mark at once. 





Early Marriages. 

A writer in the National Era, in an article on 
the relation of marriage to greatness, attempts to 
show that few men have distinguished themselves 
by their talent who were not born of parents ad- 
vanced to maturity in life. About eighty cases are 
cited in illustration, and of these, the proportion of 
youngest sons who have risen td eminence, or 
sons who were born after their parents had 
teached the middle period of life, greatly ex. 
ceeds those who descended from youthful parents. 
These cases are selected promiscuously, and are 
supposed to presenta fair average. ‘I'he writer 
arrives at the following conclusions: 

‘What, then, is the argument? The reader 
need not be told, that those who are born of im- 
mature parents are the monuments of parental 
folly and wickedness. The statement we have 
made, furnishing scarcely a single instance in fa- 
vor of early marriages, should be considered con. 
clasive on this eubject, and lead the young to re- 
flect, before they add to the deformity and weak- 
ness of mankind. Every marriage should be 
consummated under such circumstances as to se- 
cure in each child an improvement of the stock, 
Progression is the order of nature, and it is to be 





lamented that.the.indiscretion of love is one of its 
greatest obstacles. It is sometimes said im justifi- 
cation of early marriages, that it tends to conserve 
the virtue of the parties, and thus promote public 
morality. But let it be said,in reply,that those who 
require early marriage to protect their virtue, had 
better rot in the filth of their own minds than give 
birth to such as will transmit forever their weak- 
ness and their baseness. None but those who can 
produce good developments for their children, and 
who are free from all transmissable disease, 
should permit themselves to be the occasion of a 
single birth. It is as wicked to bring into the 


world-a constitutional thief, or murderer, or lib- 
villus, as i Is tu be Gully O1 these crimes taem- 


selves. Let all, then, reflect upon this subject, and 
be cautious how they sin. . 
Expanding the Chest. 

Those in wealthy circumstances, or who pursue 
sedentary employments within doors, generally 
use their lungs but very little—breathe but very 
little air into the chest; and thus, independently 
of positions, contract a wretchedly narrow, small 
chest, and lay the foundation for the loss of health 
and beauty. All this can be perfectly obviated 
by a little attention to the manner of breathing. 
Recollect the lungs are like a bladder in their 
structure, and can be stretched open to nearly 
double their ordinary size, with perfect safety, 
giving a noble chest, and perfect immunity from 
consumption. The agent, and the only agent re- 
quired, is the common air we breathe, supposing, 
however, that no obstacle exists, external to the 
chest, such as lading, or tying it round with 
stays, or tight dress, or have shoulders lying upon 
it. On rising from the bed in the morning, place 
yourself in an erect posture, your head thrown 
back, and your shoulders entirely off the chest; 
now inhale, or suck in all the air you can, so as 
to fill the chest to the very bottom of it, so that 
no more’air can be got in; now hold your breath, 
and throw your arms behind, holding in your 
breath as long as possible. Repeat these long 
breaths as many times as you please. Done ina 
cold room is much better, because the air is much 
denser, and will act much more powerfully in 
expanding the chest. Exercising the chest in 
this manner, it will become very flexible and ex- 
pansible, and will enlarge the capacity and size 
of the lungs—Common School Advocate. 








A Beavrtirun Ipza.—That was a beautiful 
jdea of the wife of an Irish schoolmaster, who 
while poor himself, had given gratuitous instruc- 
tion to poor scholars, but when increased in 
worldly goods, began to think that he could not 
give his services for nothing. “James, don’t say 
the like o’ that,’’ said the gentle-hearted wife, “a 
poor scholar don’t come” into the house that I 
don’t feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven 
with him. I never miss the bite I give him; my 
heart warms to the soft homely sound of his bare 
feet on the floor, and the door almost opens itself 











to Jet him in.”’ 
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Our Greeting. 

This is the first issue of the Friend and Journal.— 
The Friend has taken an additional title ; but the terms 
and size, and purpose of the paper will continue un- 
changed. We shall emulate the deeds of our prede- 
cessor, and, with his aim in view, strive ‘to infuse, if 
possible, a mightier energy, and kindle a more fervid en- 
thusiasm in the bosom of teachers. We look for a | 
greatly-increased circulation. The time has come when | 
an educational paper, wisely conducted, vigorous and } 
sharp-sighted, should command a more widely-extended 
circulation ,than any other. The age seems to demand 
it. The voices of educators, widely sundered, call for | 
it, because their wants and hopes are one. The object 
of the paper is to urge on the cause of education. It | 
will endeavor to accomplish this by means both direct | 
and indirect. It offers itself a friend to the teacher and 
pupil; and on such humble terms that hardly any can | 
refuse, It likewise asks a high place in every family in | 
the land ; and it trusts to be welcome; for there, amid | 
clusters of rising hopes, its most effective labors will 
begin. 

It is intended that the most prominent feature of the 
paper shall be its practical character. Every successful 
teacher has a method of conducting exercises peculiar | 
to himself. He has, not some rare gift, but a strange 
way of using it, to rouse the slumbering might of his 
pupils and send them to the hights of his subject while 
others are floundering in the slough below. He wields 
some mysterious spell under which his scholars move 
like planets obedient to the sun, silent, steady and 
strong, doing a great work. Now there is an immense | 
number of these peculiar, heayenly methods scattered 
among the profession, and experienced teachers osteem | 
them so indispensable that they do not hesitate to spend | 
many weeks of their valuable time, and drain their pur- 
ses, to glean them up. It will be attempted in this sheet 
to gather together these ways and means, and present 
them in such a lucid manner, that all our readers may | 
geta clear idea of the style in which the successful | 
teacher works. 

The profession of teaching is rising to its proper 
rank. Instructors are expected to do more, and do it | 
better, and look fora heavier reward. It is beginning to | 
pervade the community that our most precious trusts 
are confided to the irability and judgment. Teachers | 
feel that concert of action is necessary, that they may | 
meet the increasing demands made upon them. Insti- | 
tutes are to be held and information concerning them | 
circulated. Important an? exciting questions relating 
to instruction, are to be discussed. The public mind is | 
to be penetrated by a stronger life. The doings of the | 
Legislature respecting our educational system, are to be | 








made known, and to our rulers, State and National, plans | 
and suggestions are to be made, touching the responsi- | 
ility of our nation to educate its children. To accom- 
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plish these and other purposes which we have not room 
to specify, this paper presents itself as the readiest and 
most efficient means. 

To teachers we would say, the time has come for 
you to be keen-eyed and strong. The present is an era 
to the cause in which we are engaged. We have all 
heard of the Amphictyonic Council, and of the Achaian 
League, of the confederated Barons on the banks of the 
Runnymede—of the Allied Powers counciling for the 
safety of Europe, and of the immortal Congress of "76. 
But never, before the 17th of October, 1849, did any 
age or people witness an omen more pregnant of nation- 
al prosperity and power than the assembling of the late 
National School Convention. Under a profound sense 


|| of responsibility, the delegates to that convention gath- 


|| ered around the spot where Penn once sat. 
fn ne 


They came 

fan wnnt— -f Maina faa the enrfeheaten ehores 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island—from the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and Vermont—from the hills 
of Connecticut, and New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. They came from the plains of the South— 
from the banks of the Father of Waters—from the 
Prairies of the West, and the shores of the Great Lakes. 
They were the earnest, audible utterance of the great 
want of a mighty people. They called upon teachers 
to elevate themselves, for the profession was getting 
above them—to be true to themselves and their cause; 
for the lamp of a mightier genius than Aladdin ever 
dreamed of was in their hands; and it was for them to 
say whether the spirit they were to evoke should beau- 
tify or destroy. 





Publishers’ Notice. 


The attention of the subscribers having been called 
to the fact that it is sometimes urged as an objection to 
the Friend and Journal, that it is interested in certain 
school books, they deem it necessary to make the fol- 
lowing statements. 

One of the motives frankly avowed by us in the ori- 


‘ginal publication of the School Friend, was to secure a 


medium through which we might bring the school 
books, published by us, to the notice of the educational 
public. In pursuance of this object, notices of these 
works have from time to time appeared in its columns. 
In the change now effected, however, by the union 
of the Ohio School Journal and School Friend, the pa- 
per is placed on a different and entirely independent foot- 
ing. It will be unnecessary to assure any who are 


|| acquainted with the gentlemen who have assumed the 


editorial charge of the Friend and Journal, that they 
have no pecuniary interest whatever in any school books, 
and moreover that they would in no way express other 
than entirely disinterested and unprejudiced opinions in 
any such matters. In this statement we must of course 
except the interest which the gentleman who has charge 
of the Mathematical Department, would naturally feel 


|| in books of which he is the author. 


Advertisements of our own publications, as well as 
others, will be admitted into this paper as they are into 
all other educational journals. 

We repeat, therefore, that the editors of this journal 
(with the exception alluded to) are entirely disinter- 
ested in School Books, as well as other matters, and no 


|| opinions will at any time be expressed by them which 


are not the result of unbiased judgment. 

Thus, it will be perceived, these objections are without 
foundation. We are aware that they have generally 
originated with interested parties, but nevertheless, we 


think it best to make these statements, that the matter 


may be perfectly understood. 

We wish to make the experiment whether a good edu- 
cational paper, furnished at a price so low that none can 
complain of it, will be sustained. Having been so for- 
tunate as to secure the services of editors whose ability 


and experience so admirably fit them for the conduct of 





such a journal, we believe the experiment will be fairly 
tried. Shall it succeed, or fail? The answer resis with 
the educational public. 
W. B. Smiru & Co., 
Pablishers of the School Friend and Ohio School 
Journal. 





An Exercise upon Adjectives. 

The following supposes the pupils to have entered 
upon the study of the nature and use of adjectives. It 
is intended both to test the correctness of their impres- 
sions concerning them, and to give an intimation of the 
vast treasure of words expressing quality, belonging to 
the English language. Claude’s palette was never one 
half so well stored with colors as our mysterious, ma- 
gical, mother tongue. Assign to the reciting class the 
| name. of soma object, as, mountain, desert, ocean, etc., 
and after a moment for thought, ask each to give orally, 
adjectives denoting some quality of a mountain, etc., 
thus: Mountain; lofty, precipitous, towering, steep, 
majestic, everlasting, high, desolate, snowy, bleak, 
rough, verdant, romantic, magnificent, volcanic, icy, 
overhanging, rocky, dreary, storm-beaten, cloud-capped, 
sky-piercing, burning, cavernous, flower-clothed, flame- 
peaked, huge, forest-covered, large, mist-hidden, flam- 
ing, conical, gigantic, thunder-riven, jagged, isolated, 
snow-tipped, herbless, crystal-crowned, threatening, 
beautiful, cloud-crested, etc., etc. The exercise may be 
varied by requiring each pupil to write upon a slate, all 
the adjectives he can think of, which modify some 
word, and then to read them to the class. If the teacher 
asks for the meaning of each epithet, expressed in other 
words, the value of the exercise will be greatly en- 
hanced. 





The Editors’ Disclaimer. 

The editors of this paper, desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that they are in no way committed to, or 
interested in, the books which are advertised in this pa- 
per. Their field of action in it is entirely independent 
of any effort to procure the books of any publisher to 
be used in the schools of the country. The paper has 
been published for several years, and at the time of our 
connection with it, presented unusual facilities for doing 
something in the cause of education. The editors 
were induced to connect themselves with it, solely by 
the desire of aiding the cause, and would just as soon 
have embraced any other equally favorable opportunity, 
had such an one been presented. 





Good News. 

Pennsylvania is up and doing. So soon, this State 
responds to the call of the National Common School 
Convention, for State Conventions. Each county is 
invited to send as many delegates to it, as representa- 
tives to the Legislature. The movement js headed by 
many of the most active and influential men of the 
State. The delegates are to assemble at Harrisburg, on 
the 16th of January. 








The Pennsylvania Teachers? Magazine. 
The second number has come to us. It is a spirited 


monthly of 32 large octavo pages. It is issued from 
Pittsburg, Pa., under the editorial hand of J. J. Bu- 
chanan, A. M. It presents a neat appearance, and 
“offers to teachers the first opportunity to speak through 
the press, upon various subjects connected with their 
profession.” Price $1.00 in advance. Five copies for 
$4.00. 


i> Speaking of family discipline, old Roger 
remarked that Mr. Peppercase, his neighbor, in 
the treatment of children, reminded him of a game 
of ball—he was eternally batting them, and they 
were always bawling. 
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: On Teachiug Arithmetic. —No; 25. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 


Casz V. Reduction of Fractions to a common 
denominator.—It should be explained to the 
pupil that the object. of this reduction is to pre- 
pare the fractions, either for addition or subtrac- 
tion, since, while their denominators are different, 
the numerators do not represent parts of the 
same size, and, therefore, it is impossible either 
to add them into one sum, or to find theit differ- 
ence. The rule, as it is commonly expressed, 
directs to “multiply cach numcratui Ly alt eho 
denominators, except its own, for a new numera- 
tor, and all the denominators together for a new 
denominator.” Although this is correct, yet 
pupils fail to perceive why the values of the 
resulting fractions are the same as those of the 
given fractions: This difficulty may be avoided 
by expressing the rule thus: multiply both terms 
of each fraction by all the denominators except 
its own. This rale has the advantage of being 
both clear and brief, and at the same time of 
showing the pupil that the value of the fraction 
is not changed, since both terms are multiplied 
by the same factors. It is also evident that the 
denominators of the new factors must be all equal 
to each other, since each consists of the product 
of the same factors. After the pupil becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles on 
which the rule depends, the multiplication of the 
denominators together need be performed ouly 
once. 

Case VI Reduction of Fractions to their 
least common denominator.—The method of pre- 
senting this case, even by those writers who pro- 
fess to explain the principles on which the rules 
depend, is decidedly defective, inasmuch as they 
fail to show why the least common multiple of the 
denominators is the least common denominator. 
This, however, may be readily shown as fol- 
lows: When a fraction is in its lowest terms, the 
denominator of any fraction to which it can be 
reduced must be a multiple of the denominator 
of the given fraction; hence, any denominator 
common to two or more fractions, must be a 
common multiple of their denominators; there- 
fore, the least common multiple of their denomi- 
nators, is the least common denominator to which 
two or more fractions can be reduced. 

To illustrate this reasoning, let it be required 
to find the least common denominator to which 
the fractions 4, 3, and 3 can be reduced. Since 
multiplying both terms of a fraction by the same 
number does not alter its value, therefore a frac- 
tion may be reduced to another whose denomi- 
nator is any multiple of the denominator of the 
given fraction. Thus 4 may be reduced to a 
fraction whose denominator is either 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12,14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, ete.; % may be reduc- 
ed to a fraction whose denominator is either, 6, 
9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, etc.; 2 may be reduced to 
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a fraction whose denominator is either 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24, ete. By examining the denominators to 
which these fractions may be reduced, we find 
12 is the least denominator which is common to 
all of them. These denominators being multiples 
ef the denominators of the given fractions, it 
follows that 12, which is their Jeast common 
multiple, is the least common denominator to 
which the fractions can be reduced. It is proper 
to add, that the reasoning and illustrations with’ 
reference to the last case, are the same as that 
used in Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d (revised 
edition). 
Ohio State Leucncis aosoure cae 

The second Annual Meeting of this Associa- 
tion, was attended in Columbus, on the 26th and 
27th of December last. Members and delegates 
to the number of more than sixty, from nearly 
thirty different counties, were in attendance. The 
Introductory Address was delivered by the Hon. 
S. Galloway: subject, “'The importance of uni- 
versal education, and the paramount importance 
of correct moral instruction, based upon the Bi- 
ble”? An interesting Lecture was also delivered 
by Professor 8. Hanbury Smith, of the Starling 
Medical College, on the “ Animal Kingdom.”’ 

Reports were presented; on “Moral Instruc- 
tion,’ by Wm. N. Edwards, of Dayton; on the 
“ Analysis of English Words,” by G. R. Hand, 
of Cincinnati; on “ Primary Teaching,” by Pro- 
fessor A. D. Wright, of Perrysburg; on “‘Teach- 
ing Mental Arithmetic,” by A. Freese, of Cleve- 
land; on “Phonography,” by A. Gilbert, of 
Marlborough ; on “ Civil Polity,” by J. W. Ran- 
kin; on “ Normal Schools,” by A. A. Smith, of 
Austinburg; on “ Teaching Geography and Map 
Drawing,” by W. G. Darley, of Warren. 

The subject deemed by the members to be of 
paramount importance at the present time, was 
the enactment, by the present Legislature, of a 
law providing for an efficient supervision of the 
schools of the State; the discussiongof this sub- 
ject occupied a large portion of the time. The 
opinion generally prevailed, that while it is not to 
be expected that the present legislature will effect 
any general modification of the present School 
Laws, it is of the utmost importance that a State 
Superintendant of Schools should be appointed 
during the present winter, and that at least four 
Deputy, or district Superintendants to be located 
in different parts of the State should be appointed. 

The following Resolutions, presented by Lorin 
Andrews, were discussed at length, and adopted as 
expressive of the views of a large portion of the 
members of the Association: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend 
the appointment of five men, to constitute a State 
Board of Commissioners of Public Instruction : 
one for one yeur, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, and one for five years; 
and thereafter one to be appointed each year to 
serve for the term of five years. 

















2. Resolved, That each man, during the last 





year of his term of office, be styled State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools; that his duties 
shall be to collect and arrange statistics in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the General School 
Law, and the regulations of the Board: to make 
an annual report to the Legislature of such facts 
and suggestions as to him may seém proper, ap- 
pending thereto the reports of the District Super- 
intendents: and to act as editor of the State Edu- 
cational Paper. 


3. Resolved, That each Superintendent, during 
the first four years of his term of office, shall be 
styled District Superintendent: that he shall per- 
regular or special meetings: that he Shall aid the 
County Examiners in his District, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and that his signature, in ad- 
dition to those of the Examiners, shall be neces- 
rary to the validity of any ceftificate: that he shall 
be untrammeled as Superintendent of his own 
District, except by the general regulations adopt- 
ed by the Board, and the provisions of law: that 
he shall make an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture, through the State Superintendent, of his 
labors in his District, and containing such sta- 
tistic8 as the law and regulations of the Board 
may direct. 


4. Resolved, That the five superintendents shall 
constitute a Board of Commissioners of Public 
Instruction: that they shall hold semi-annual 
meetings: that in all such meetings the State Su- 
perintendent shall be ex-officio chairman, and the 


4 


next oldest officer Secretary: that the Board, in 


conformity to the general school law, shall deter- 
mine what statistics shall be collected and report- 
ed by the District Superintendents: that at its first 
meeting of each year the Board shall divide the 
State into four districts, and assign his district to 
each District Superintendent: and shall determine 
such other matters as may not be inconsistent with 
the general schoo] law, and the law under which 
their own offices were created. 


5. Resolved, That each Superintendent shall 
reccive a salary of $1000 per annum, and his 
necessary eXpenses in the performance 6f the du- 
ties of his office; and that said salaries be paid 
from the fund accumulated by the fee paid by 
teachers at their annual examination. 

6. Resolved, That the State Superintendent 
shall semi-annually prepare and forward to the 
District Superintendents a list of questions to be 
used in the examination of Trachers, in every 
county in the State for that half year; that the 
District Superintendents shall supply each Board 
of County Examiners with them, with instruc- 
tions as to the method of examination. 

7. Resolved, Thatvach applicant for examin- 
ation shall pay one dollar, and if approved, shall 
receive a certificate signed by the Examiners of 
the County in which he resides and the District 
Superintendent of that District, authorizing bim 


|| to teach a Public School in any County of the 


State, for one year: he shall also receive the Ed+ 
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ucational Paper, free of expense, for the same 
time, and be entitled, without tuition fee, to attend 
all ‘Teachers’ Institutes, Normal classes, &c., held 
within one year under the direction of the Board, 








provided that no teacher shall receive payment 


from the public funds except upon the presenta- 
tion of his ananal certificate, if he hold one, or 
upon the presentation of a receipt from the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, for the payment of his an- 
nual professional tax, if he hold a life certificate. 

8. Resolved, That under the editorial supervi- 
sion of the State Superintendent, an Educational 
Paper shall be published, and sent free of expense 
to those found uaqualified to receive certificates, it 
shall also be sent free of expense: that said pa- 
per shall be monthly until such time as the fund 
raised by the certificate fee shall be sufficiently 
large to pay the salaries of the Superintendents, 
and the expenses of a semi-monthly issue, when 
it shall become semi-monthly, instead of monthly : 
that the monthly shall be afforded to those who 
are not teachers in Public Schools at fifiy cents 
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Wire Bridge at Wheeling, Virginia. 

The magnificent Wire Bridge at Wheeling is 
now well nigh completed. When finished, it 
will be the greatest achievement of art in our 
country. The span is about 338 yards, taking in 
| the Ohio River at that point. The following de- 
| seription of its structure, is from the report of 
| Mr. Charles Ellett, Jr., the Engineer: 
| «The span of the bridge is 1,010 feet from 
‘center to center of the supporting towers, being 
| 152 feet longer than the celebrated Friebourg 
| bridge, which is the greatest span heretofore con- 
| structed. The hight of the flooring, at ba geete 
of the Ohio, giving an elevation of 52 feet above 
the great flood of 1832, and 58 feet above any 
other known rise of the stream ;.a stage of water, 
_by the way, that is so seldom attained, and 
| when attained is never navigated in consequence 
| of the overflow of the banks, the submerging of 
| the bottoms and the general sweeping off of 
| woodpiles, &c.; so that all reference to, and com- 
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per annum; and the semi-monthly at one dollar. 


The utmost good feeling prevailed during the 
session, and a disposition was manifested om the || 
part of all to secure entire harmony of opinion 
and views, and that unity of aim and effort which 
is so desirable in order to accomplish the great 
objects at which the true friends of Education 


aim. 


Seldom has a finer company of men, engaged 
in any calling whatever, been assembled in this 
A goodly number of female Teachers from 
Franklin and other counties, were also in attend- 
ance. The following officers were elected for the 


city. 


ensuing year: 
President, Samuez Gatitoway, of Columbus. 
First Vice President, P. Daw ey, of Massilon. 


Recording Secretary, E. D. Kinastey, of Colum- || 


bus, 
Corresponding Secretary, Prof. J. W. ANDREws, 
of Marietta. 
Treasurer, Joun Ocpen, of Columbus. 
Executi+x ComMITTEE, 

Asa D. Lorp, of Columbus. 

M. D. Lxacert, of Warren. 

H. H. Barney, of Cincinnati. 

T. W. Harvey, of Republic. 

G. R. Hanp, of Cincinnati. 

E. E Barney, of Dayton. 

S.S. Bicxury, of Tarleton. 

The following persons were appointed dele- 
gates to the National Educational Convention :— 
H. H. Barney, L. Andrews, A. D. Lord, M. F. 
Cowdery, M. G. Williams, M. D. Leggett, E. E. 
Barney, A. E. Stevens, A. H. Bailey, E. D. 
Kingsley, S. Galloway, and A. D. Wright. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Spring- 
field on the third day of July next. 


(<7 Be lovely. A path which the vulture’s 


eye cannot see, may be easily traced by the 
dove. 





| parisons with it, are matters rather of curiosity, 
than of practical utility. On a rise of twenty feet 
above low water, there will be an elevation of 77 


| feet from the surface of the water to the flooring 
| of the bridge. 


| 24 feet wide, with two footways, each 34 feet, 
and an intermediate carriage way 17 feet wide. 
|The flooring is supported by 12 cables of iron 
_ wire, four inches in diameter, and 1,380 feet long. 
| These cables rest on iron rollers, placed on the 
| summits of the towers, the movements of which 
| will relieve the towers of the strain which would 
_ be occasioned by the contraction and elongation 
of the wires, consequent on the variations of tem- 
| perature, or the transitory loads that may pass 
|over. The cables are anchored into the heavy 
masonry ofthe wing walls at each end of the 
| bridge. The length of the wood work which 
| rests on the cables is 970 feet; its weight 546 
| pounds per lineal foot, or 524,160 pounds, or 262 
|, tons in the whole. Each cable is composed of 
| 550 strands of No. 10 wire. The weight of each 
' lineal foot of the 13 cables, composed of 6,600 
| strands, is 330 pounds, making, with the weight 
| of timber, bolts, castings, suspenders, &c., 920 
| pounds per lineal foot, or 441 tons as the perma- 
nent weight of the bridge itself. 
| Now, independent of this, its own weight, the 
bridge is constructed to support the greatest tran- 
sitory weight that is ever likely to be, or, I may 
say, can possibly be brought upon it. A column 
of sixteen of the six-horse wagons used on the 
National Road would fill the length of the span 
| from one abutment to the other. The flooring is 
| wide enough to receive two such columns, and, 
| therefore, capable of containing 32 such teams at 
a time, and, assuming the average weight of each 
horse at 700 pounds, and of each loaded wagon at 
































12,000 pounds, and allowing 500 men of the av- 
erage weight of 150 pounds each, at the same 
time, we have an aggregate of 593,400 pounds, 
or 297 tons, as a test of any transitory weight 
ever likely to be brought upon it. This is about 
equal to the weight of 700 cattle, or 4,000 men, 
Now the aggregate of strength of 6,600 strands 
of wire, comprising the twelve’cables, at 1,500 
pounds tension for each, (and this is ascertained by 
a machine for the purpose,) is 9,900,000 pounds, 
or 4,950 tons. In the ordinary state of the 
bridge, therefore, they will be capable of sup- 
porting five times the tension which actually has 
ri---,--4 hem the platform is covered with 32 
loaded teams, they will be capable of resisting 
three times the tension produced by the weight 
of the bridge itself, and three times the additional 
tension produced by the load on the flooring.” 





The Times and Modes of exerting Moral In- 
fluence in Schools. 


Moral teachings may be introduced, more or 
less directly, at all times. For instance, in the 
study of geography, supposing a scholar was re- 
citing a lesson on Greenland, how aptly might 


| The summit of the eastern tower is 153 
feet above low water, and 60 feet above the abut- 
| ment by which it is supported. The flooring is 


the teacher speak of the wild deer that live there, 
and ask the children where they imagine these 
creatures find food amid those perpetual snows; 
and then tell them of the delicate moss which 
| grows beneath the surface. In speaking of Afeica, 
_ he might allade tothe foot of the camel, as adapted 





to the desert sands; and thus with every place 
on the face of the earth the child might associate 


| some new evidence of God’s goodness and wis- 
| dom. 


| At times, the seasons and their varied pecu- 


| liarities might be spoken of. Bring in flowers, a 
| bird’s nest, pick up a feather, or a straw,; indeed, 
| nothing can be found but what may suggest some 
important spiritual lesson, and serve asa textbook 
for natural and interesting remarks. 

Suppose a boy should happen to find something 
in the street, you muy say, “I should like to have 
_you all give me your opinion on this subject; 
| James Smith found a dollar in the street, and he 
said, ‘I’m glad I’ve found it, for I shall give it 
to my mother to buy wood.’ ‘ You ‘ought not to 
do that,’ says Richard, ‘because it is not yours.’ 
‘And what makes you think so?’ says James, 
‘for I found it, and William Jones found a six- 
pence the other day, and he said, finders are 
keepers ; and, beside, my mother wants wood, 
and I heard her say this morning, she had no 
money to buy any.’ Now, scholars, what do you 
say ought to be done? Ought James Smith to 

keep that money? What reasons could you 

give why he should keep it, and what, why he 

should not ?” 

Here the scholars might give separately their 

opinions, and then the teacher might give his. 

He might go into the principles of the thing, and 

close by showing that this money, perhaps, be- 

longed to such or such an one; for instance, James 
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Smith, by makiog inquiry, might find that the 
money belonged to a poor girl, the child of a 
widow, and that it was the pay for making -so 
many shirts, and that she intended to purchase 
with it some conveniences for her sick mother, 
The teacher may go upon a more philosophi- 
cal ground, and show the child that every man 
makes his own world; that as a man thinketh, so 





is he, and so is all that he looks upon. For an 
illustration : 

Three men stand near a tree bearing fruit.— 
The first smacks his lips and says, “delicious 
fruit!” thinking only of his own appetite. “The 
second admires its beauty, and exclaims, “ how 
slendidly the fruit hangs among the green 
leaves!” “How good and how beautiful!” says 
the third. “1 thank God that he thus mingles 
beauty with use, and strives to make his children 
happy. There is a neighbor round the corner, 
who has been quite ill these three weeks. I will 
tty to purchase some of that fruit, that I may take 
itto him.” 

Here is the man of appetite, the man of taste, 
and the man of devotion and benevolence. They 
all look at the same tree, and yet they have as 
different feelings as if looking at three different 
trees in so many different planets. And let these 
three men go all over the world, and gaze at the 
same object, and all the while they see things in 
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low. Give them right motives, sound principles, 
and they will be firm. In after life the dashing 
waves of affliction may how! around them, but 
they will stand serene amid the tempest, 

From Waterston’s Lecture. 








“Tt is not what we earn, but what we save, 
that makes us rich, It is not what we eat, but 
what we digest, that makes us fat. It is not 
what we read, but what we remember, that 
makes us learned. All this is very simple, but 
it is worth remembering.” 

Mental, as well as physical powers, require 


temperate action, while excess 
alwa 
exhaustion and weakness Uver cauly ‘fest 


digestion, produces dyspepsy, emaciation, and 
death, Excessive mental labor induces a shat- 
tered judgment and memory, and insanity. No 
man should read except to digest and reflect upon 
what is read, with a view to apply the know- 
ledge gained to practical purposes, or to refine 
and expand the mind, and elevate the tone of the 
sentiments. Reading, no more than eating, 
should be done for mere pleasure. All the em- 
ployments of life should aim to benefit, substan- 
tially, ourselves and the world. To eat more 
than will nourish; to read more than tends to 
wisdom and elevation; to indulge pleasure and 
amusement beyond the point of healthful relaxa- 





as different light as if in three different worlds. 

Again; two men.live in a valley full of sing- 
ing birds and luxuriant foliage. One loves God, 
and filled with calm joy, feels as if in Paradise; 
the other has, in this very place. committed a mur- 
der; to him it is hell. The music stings his 
ears. The foliage is spotted with blood, and the 
sighing winds sound like the gasp of the dying. 

ese men stand in the same valley, yet one sees 
beauty, the other, gloom. The one is happy, 
the other, wretched. ‘This is every man’s mak- 
ing his own world. And so always with the vir- 
tuous and the vicious; the one says, “ who can 
show us any good ?”’ the other exclaims, “ The 
earth is full of his riches!” 

Thus you may take a thousand questions, and 
unfold them to children, and awaken thoughts 
that will never perish. 

I would have teachers study the heart, and en- 
deavor to implant right motives—to go to the very 
root, and establish sound principles. 

Outward goodness is a mere shell. It is but 
the shadow of a shade. There must be something 
Within, or it has no substance. Such goodness 
will only follow religion, like one of John Bun- 
yan’s characters, while it wears her silver slip- 


pers. Such goodness falls in the hour of tempta- || 


tion. It reminds one of the oriental tale Lord 
Bacon tells of, where a cat was changed to a lady, 
and she behaved very lady-like, till a mouse ran 
through the room, when she sprung down upon 
her hands and feet and chased it. So with chil- 
dren; if their goodness is only an outward thing, 





tion ; to strive for wealth which cannot be made 
really useful to its owner, are violations of the 
| laws of God and nature, and therefore produce 
unhappiness. N. S. 
Amer. Phre. Journal. 





Singular Pctrifaction. 

An article in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, 
descriptive of Detroit, makes mention of a most 
remarkable fossil to be seen in that city. The 
building erected for the use of the bank of Michi- 
gan, now in the use of the government of the 
United States, is constructed, in part, of a species 
of shell ‘limestone, brought from the island in 
Lake Erie, and polished for the purpose. One 
of the surfaces presents a section of a petri- 
fied human face and skull. In preparing the 
| stone by the chisel, the petrifaction was divided 
from front to rear, vertically, so that it shows a 
profile of the face, a transverse section of the cra- 
nium, with petrified folds of the brain itself. 
| The block from which this curiosity was ob- 
tained, is of a large size. 





Signs of Civilization. 
Mr. Scofield, in his letter from California, 
| writes that he was absent from camp four days, 
and though he intended to go where no one had 
ever been before, yet all along he found marks 
OF CIVILIZATION, such as pieces of playingcards 
and brandybottles. This reminds usiof the sailor 
who was stranded on a lone island in, the South- 
ern Pacific, and, afier wandering about some 
time, came across a decayed gallows, with a hu- 











when temptation comes, they will down and fol- 





| man skeleton dangling from it; upon which he 
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fell upon his knees in a fit of gratitude, and de- 
voutly thanked heaven that he had at Jast met 
with a sign of civilization.—Hartford Times. 

How long must gambling apparatus, brandy- 
bottles, and the gallows be marks of civilization ? 
When will men learn their true interests, and be 
prepared for higher joys than mere animal gra- 
tification? When will man treat his brother 
man, who is either unfortunate in his organiza- 
tion, or depraved by an animal education, like a 
human being, instead of hanging him up like a 
dog? Not until the rationale of crime and its 
proper punishment shall be better understood, 
a olarak aaeindnionpavd-sournil. 





A Correct Tastz 1n Curtpren.—In many 
ways the mother can contribute to the formation . 
of acorrect taste. The first hymns she teaches 
to the lisper, and even the earliest notes which 
she sings for its’ lullaby, should be chosen 
with care. The pictures with which the walls 
of the nursery are adorned, should be selected 
with a studious and cultivated regard .for real 
beauty. Likenesses of excellentmen and women, 
whose names you would choose to have your 
children love, are a very desirable ornament.. A 
few elegant historical pictures, which might be 
used as introductions to general history, or which 
are calculated to inspire noble sentiments, would 
be found of great utility in every family able to 
havethem. A few well-finished landscape pieces 
would also tend to foster a love of nature in its 
cheerful and its sublime aspects. There is a re- 
fining and effectual influence arising from a daily 
familiarity with the scenery of nature, whether it 
glows before us in its original loveliness, or in 
the representation of the genuine artist. 


The Man to make a State. . 

Their Making and their Makers—is the 
quaint but significant title of an address by 
Bishop Doane, before the trustees, teachers, and 
students of Burlington College, on the last an- 
niversary of the National Independence. It is 
a succession of brief pithy maxims, ringing 
blows on the anvil, exhibiting the union of every 
honorable, manly quality with true Christianity. 
These are its concluding passages : 

And for the marks of men that are to make 
astate. Isee them in the ingenious boy. He 
looks right at you, with his clear, calm eye. 
The glow that mantles to his cheek is of no kin 
with shame; itis but virtue’s color spreading 
from his heart. You know that boy in absence 
as in presence. The darkness is not dark to 
him, for God’s eye lightens it. He is more 
prompt to own than to do a wrong, and readier 
for amendment than for either. There is noth- 








ing possible for which you may not count on 
him; and nothing good that is not possible to 
him and God, — 

I see them in the earnest boy. His heart is all 





athrob in all his hand would do. His keen eye 
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fixes on the page of Homer, or of Euclid, or of 
Plato, and never waves until it sees right 
through it, and has stored his treasures in the 
light of his clear mind. His foot has wings for 
every errand of benevolence and mercy. And 
when you see the bounding ball fly highest, and 
fall furtherest from the stand, and hear the ring- 
ing shout that is the signal of his triumph, you 
must be sure that it was his strong arm that 
gave tlie ball the blow. 

Ise them in the reverential boy. He never 
sits where elders stand. His head is never cov- 
ered when superiors pass; or when his mother’s 


hour of prayer, a present to God. Ingenious, | 


earnest, reverential boys; these are our marks 
of men to make States. 





The influence of Railroads on 
wealth, is made apparent by a recent comparative 
estimate of the personal and real estate of the two 
cities of Boston and New York. It is found that 
the former is indebted for her recent rapid growth 
to her superior enterprise in railroads. The 
valuation of real and personal estate in New 
York, at the commencement of the present year, 


RarLroaps. 


was $254,193,527, which compared to that of 


1840, exhibits an increase of only $1,350,373; 
while that of Boston shows an increase of $73,- 
096,400, during the same interval. In 1840 the 
wealth of Boston in real estate amounted to $94,- 
631,000, while at the present time it is estimated 
at $167,828,000. 





7 What a beautiful figure is that embodied 
in the following stanza, by Mrs. Welby : 
“ The twilight hours, like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea; 
For every wave with dimpled face, 
That leaped into the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there.” 


Portland Transcript. 





Potirenrss at Home.—Always speak with 
the utmost politeness and deference to your pa- 
rents ond friends. Some children are polite and 
civil everywhere else, except at home; but there, 
they are coarse and rude enough. Shameful! 

Nothing sits so gracefully upon children, and 
nothing makes them so lovely, as habitual respect 
and dutiful deportment toward their parents and 
superiors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, 
and gives to every common action a nameless but 
peculiar charm. 

“My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother, for they 
shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck.”—Prov. 1: 8, 9. 





Bay~ Those united in one mind, form the pu- 
rest, the sweetest, the warmest, the richest, the 
brightest, and the most steadfast happiness. 
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Mathematical Department. 


Solutions. 
Question 1. By G. L. Jacobs—Suppose we 


money, one half payable in siz, and the other 
half in nine months. Again, suppose we find 
the present worth of the whole for 74 months 
(which is the mean between 6 and 9), why is 
there a difference in the results? 





money, at any given rate per cent., increases in 
the same ratio that the time increases. Thus, 


- .---;- 


etc., ‘years, is $6, $12, $18, etc.; hence it is 
obvious that the interest for the mean of two 
given terms will be one half of the sum of the 


any given sum of money, at any given rate per 
cent., does not increase in the same ratio that the 
time increases; thus, reckoning interest at 6 per 
cent., the discount of ‘ 
$100 for 1 year is $ 5.6603+4- 
for 2.years is 10.7142+- 
for 3 years is 15.2542-+ 
,and so on; from which we see that the discount 
|of the same sum for 2 years is less than twice 
| the discount for one year; therefore, the discount 
| for the mean of any two periods must always be 
| different from the mean of the discounts for those 
_ periods, 

It may be shown otherwise, by an analytic 
| investigation, that the two results ought to be 
| different, because the sum of the squares of any 
two different numbers is greater than twice their 
| product. 
| Question 2. By Imri Kelly.—Supposing 
| the earth to be a perfect sphere, and its diameter 
| 7912.4 miles, it is required to find the hight of a 
| mountain on which the sun would shine just one 
| hour after sunset, supposing the sun’s apparent 
| path to be in a great circle perpendicular to the 





|| horizon, and no allowance to be made for refrac- 


| tion or parallax. 
| Soxrution. By R. W. McFarland.—At sun- 
set the sun is in the horizon; 6 hours after it is 


90° below; in 1 hour 15°, as in the figure. 

















The angle AOB= ABC = 15°. OBA= 
75°, and AO = 39562, To find OB. 

As sin 75° —s ar. co. 0.015056 

ae 7 10.000000 

: : 30062. . 3.597278 
BO = 4095.7 3.612334 
Om 3956.2 
Bma= 139.5 miles. Ans. 


wish the present worth of a certain amount of 


SoLutTion.—The interest of any given sum of 
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interest for the two terms. But the discount of 





Question 3. By Nelson Holt—t have a 
tract of land in the form of a trapezoid, of which 
the north boundary line runs due cast and west, 
and is 4% rod® in length; the east and west 
boundaries run due north and south, and the east 
boundary is 22 rods long, and the west boundary 
32 rods long. It is required to cut off 3 acres 
from the east side, by a line running north and 
south. Required the distance on the north line, 
from the north-east corner, where the dividing 
line falls. 














Soxution. By John J. Hooker.—Let ABCD 
represent the trapezoid, of which the side AD is 
48, AB 22, and DC 32 rods. Produce CB and 
DA until they meet in P, and draw GB parallel 
to DA. Also, let EF drawn parallel to AB 
represent the dividing line. GC = DC — AB 
= 32—22=10. Then, because the triangles 
CGB and BAP are similar, 

CG GB BA ; AP 

1O..t4 MB. 432.88 AP = 105.6 
The area of the triangle APB = 4AB x AP 
= 1161.6; to this add 480 perches, the amount 
to be cut off, and we have the area of the trian- 
gle PFE = 1641.6 perches. Then, since the 
areas of similar figures are to each other as the 
squares of their homologous sides, we have 

APB FPE AP? FP? 
Or, 1161.6 : 1641.6 :: (105.6)? : FP?= 
15759.36. The square root of this is 125.5362-,, 
being the length of FP. Then PF— PAge 
125.5362 — 1056 = 19.9362-+- rods. Ans. 


AcKNowLepements.—R. W. McFarland solv- 
ed questions 1, 2, 3; A. Freshman, 1, 2, 3; 
Imri Kelly, 2,3; John J. Hooker, 3; Nelson 
Holt, 3. 


Questions. 


Question 1. By C. A. Leeson—There is a 
square pyramid each side of whose base is 30 
inches, and whose perpendicular hight is 120 
inches, to be divided into three equal parts, by 
sections parallel to its base. Required the per- 
pendicular hight of each part. 

Question 2. By N. P. Coats.—What nun- 
ber is that which being divided into two unequal 
parts, the square of the less added to the greatet 
shall always be equal to the square of the 
greater added to the less? 
2X} Solutions and questions intended for the 
School Friend should always be sent so as to 
reach here not later than the 20th of the month 
preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. ' 








3L# Sidney Smith once called Daniel Webster 





a steam engine in breeches. Rather personal. 
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7A GREAT WORK. 


MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By the authors of “ Carmina Sacra,” “Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,” “The Harp,” ete. 


MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


ca new Collection of Church Music is probably the result of mo 
omega than ony roared yy published in the country. 

celv y the musical community, the immense nuni i ; : F Seat 
igh commendation which it Gee kanal from Racal edna poe We iy" 46 yah Aon. poblicaten, and the 

ithave vot been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work hi h oe Porclar abet and pains bestowed on 

Having been, for many years, iu the cuusvame seovipe wf Bs which t ane popular authors have yet produced. 

moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they Possesseothegreaier. 

abundance of materials from which to select. “ 

THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. 

SECOND—A much greater amount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD— Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglectec, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because Sor are old, ** but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge and taste.” . 

FOURTH—Alnost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction (to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Charch Music. pogiee! f 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general. and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, 





re study and experience, as well as labor and 
é very favorable manner in which it has been re- 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, | 


which add much to their interest. 


The book also contains “« DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to || 


their style or character, with remarks apou the various classes of tunes. 


The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers || 


to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 


IPAt the close of the work is added a series of Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir || 


and Singing School practice. 


Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing | 
usical Associations, as well as in choir practice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which || 


Schools and 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for use ‘in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo.'y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, aud others iwuterested, are invited to examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 


From A. N. Jounson, Esa., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 


Having used the National Psalmist 1n the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 





- of becoming acquainted with its merits, 1 express wy conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful and 


available tunes than any sinular work with which I am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 

but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and dominant so common in most 

collections is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. I may also add that many of the harmo- 

nies are in the true ecclesiastical style of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the interest of the work. I 

cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen under my notice. A. N. JOHNSON. 
From N. C. Sturtevant, Sandwich, Mass. ' 

GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinion, the best work extant for the use of Choirs and Singers; it is like the UseD KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 

Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 
From C. B. Mercarr, Worcester, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 

amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Masic that has ever come to my notice. 


‘An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DIVINé woRSHIP. Among them are many of the 


best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical. The Chants are excellent. I am very happy 
in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. C. B. METCALF, 
Worcester, Mass. 
From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. Mason & Wess have acquitted themselves on this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation ; oy? have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculiarly 
appropriate to the services of the Church, to the exclusion of many which, however charming in themselves, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the complicated harmonies and florid embellishments sp incompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
or the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 
studiously consulted. The distinction between Congregational and Choral Masic has received much attention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[Literary World. 

From the Boston Recorder. 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so wuch for the cause of Church Music, and with so 
much success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 
Sanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like harmonies which have been handed down to us from former days; and we cannot but be pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been justly remarked, 
“ there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so serenely noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers\of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, fromthe simple. easy, 
and useful tunes, to the more elaborate and difficult. making it, as it purports to be a * Complete Manual of Church Mu- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essay upon congregational 
and choir music in our churches, and will well repay its attentive perusal.—{ Boston Recorder. 


17 Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemed sufficient. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
, 150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
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Exrianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 


| the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 


thermometer, during the twenty-four hours inning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 


| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
| tire clearness, or that which is nearly 

i 


so, and the other 

figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 

clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SuMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 24 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 80 
Monthly range of do 
Least daily variation of do 8 
Greatest daily variation of do 34 
Mean temperature of month, 49.94 

do do at sunrise, 41.47 

do do at2P.M. 60.57 
Coldest day, November 28. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 31.8 
Warwest day, November 4. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 66.7 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.806 inches 
Maxinum do do 29.538 do 
Range of do -732 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2554 do 


No. of days of rain, 6. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 2.42 in. 

WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 20 days; variable five 
days—cloudy, 5 day. 

Wivv.—N, 2 days: N. E. 8 days; S. 4 days; S. W. 5 
days; W. 64 days; N. W. 4% days. . 

Mermoranpa.—l1st to 7th, fair, variable, and pleasant; 
7th, cloudy and gloomy, rain during night; 8th, morn- 
ing cloudy until 10 A. M., then perfectly clear and 
pleasant until the 10th; 10th, very smoky, and evening 
cloudy; 11th to 18th, fine Indian-summer weather, 
mornings very foggy; 18th and 19th, cloudy and damp, 
with a few drops of rain; 20th, 2ist, Indian-summer 
days, with rain on the night of the 2lst; 22d to 26th, 
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loudy, variable, and wet; 26th to close of month, fair, 
pry te pleasant, with the exception of being windy 
and dusty occasionally. 

Osservations.—This month has been remarkable for 
the unusual amount of clear, fair, and pleasant weather, 
having been, with the exception of September, the most 

t month of the year. The mean temperature 
as also been considerably higher, being the warmest 
November in the last fifteen years. The average mean 
temperature for this period is about 40 degrees, which 
is nearly 8 degrees less than that of the same month 
this year. T’be quantity of rainis only about two-thirds 
of the monthly average. For several mornings the fog 
was unusually dense, such as is rarely seen in this 
climate. 


- LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 











THE PSALTERY. By Lower Mason & Georce | 


J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, an@ the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 4 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need ne encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 


TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 





GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is grently facilituted. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, Ato, 
BY R_ M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North America—W ith Questions, Defivitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 
BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 

ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all! 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin la , and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School; Baltimore. 
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RAWS ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with nwmerous Practical Exercises— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an imprevement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
a a how the many intelligent instructors who have bom star te lis merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
tandard elementary text-b.ok in Algebra io our best schools & ie : 
= The following wen few of the ew savas sol which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers; 


From J. H. Famcutty, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. . , 
Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Port First. It seems adeieably. ptepted 
introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could ae uce. The 
demoostrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to, Gee Nenguse, . ru soe 
cou tes whe that tg iiost every month, yet yours was needed p ‘ 
Jirst edition is quite free from ee errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and gramuati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 
If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 


Signed J. H. : 
January 5, 1849. (signed) H. FaucHitp 
From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granvill 


I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an cle- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work: of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed 
February 24, 1849. _— 


EXtract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ Cincinnant 
Centrat Hicu Scuoow”’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued trom the press, aud although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and iu ils execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact ia obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that every page was p= elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate thatthe ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 


and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finall 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 4 nd / . ws 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 


department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 
October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s , 
I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZACHOs. 
September 23 





lam d to see that 





CARTER. 


From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part first, worthy of a place in every school. ‘the author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘lhe work 1s clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hopss. 


Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 
From Mr. 8. Finpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 


After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheeriully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) Sam’. FiInpLey. * 
February 26, 1849. / 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 
Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * I am giad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. ” * . 
(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 
February 28, 1849. ' 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 
The following is the Report of the iitee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, {May 1, 1849.] 

“That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years ia the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That Ray's Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 
Wm. Pruiuips, JR., C. DAVENPORT. 


S. MoLuirTEer, A L. BusHnect, 


Committee on Text Books.’’ 
RAY'’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by bookscllers generally. 


Teachers of algebra will be furnished, gratui‘ously, with copies for examination, on application to the i 
w. # SMITH & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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43 ALL sTEACHERS, 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by ull Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER'S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, com ve 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations, 








2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3 do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4 do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8. do ‘do GEOLOGY, 


4) 
“ The above series, taken separately = eollectively; is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 


country.” 
“ YALE CoLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and compreheusive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwArb CorLEecE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :-—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger's. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
exceljent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Netural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 





GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 


GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do ) 
do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do SY do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound ; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
d KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 


° 
_All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr, Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
pagreanet of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 





_ DHE SCHOOL PRIEND. 






CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with = — = engravings and twenty 
maps, oswe - Smith, A. M., Auth f Smith’ 
Proctionl umd Mental Arithmetic, &c. — 


upils' whose ind iW Widita, ther anne <sh earners. Older 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
lain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and io its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 

. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This pr 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Pablic 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple,and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before then. ia as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
— step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 

im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 





The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may jusily be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 


as P. New edition. 
Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
24 No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chant, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 





will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 
Co's” Improved Edition. ” 






POPULAR AND STANDARD 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION, BY 
LOWELL MASON, j 


THE CARMINA SACRA, BY LOWELL MASON. 


THE PSALTERY, BY LOWELL MASON AND GEO. 
J. WEBB. 


THE NATIONAL LYRE, BY TUCKERMAN, BAN- 
CROFT, AND OLIVER. 





The above Church Music Books being used more or 
less extensively throughout the United States and British 


recommendation. 


BAY-STATE COLLECTION: © 


A new and popular Singing Book, suited to the want 
of all Christian denominations, and containing a greatly 
enlarged Elementary Dedpartment, with special Exercises 
and adaptations to Singing Schools; by A. N. Johnson, 
author of Treatises on Thorough Bass aud Harmony, etc., 
etc., and Conductor of the Music at Park street-Church; 
Josiah Osgood, Organist at Winissimmit Church; and 
Sumner Hill, Organist at the Old South Church, Boston. 
Besides a great variety of new and original tunes, the book 
contains nearly all the old favorite tunes heretofore pub- 
lished; a splendid selection of spirited Anthems, and a 
Chorister’s Index, designed to assist the taste of the cho- 
rister, and facilitate au appropriate selection of tunes for 
particular hymns. As a whole, it is believed that this 
work has never been surpassed, if equaled, by any similar 
collection. ‘Teachers, and all others interested in Church 
Music and Singing Schools, are respectfully invited to 
examine it before waking another selection. 


Extract of a resolution passed unanimously by the Musi- 
cal Institute, held in Livingston Co., N. Y.. composed of 
more than 200 members:— 


“ Resolved, That in the introduction of Professor A. N. 
Johnson's system of teaching the elementary principles, we 
think that a new era has dawned upon the musical profes- 
sion, and that we hail with pleasure the new work styled 
« The Bay-State Collection of Church Music,” embodying 
the above system, and heartily recommend it to all lovers 
of music.” 


‘“« The features peculiar to the Bay-State Collection, viz., 
the condensation of the elemental department, the exer- 
cises for singing classes and advanced choirs, the sugges- 
tions for metrical adaptation, and the Chorister’s Index, 
must tend to make it very acceptable to choirs and choris- 
ters; and the plan adopted to embrace so large a number 
of good old tunes, many of which have been so long 
unheard in our churches as to make them new to the rising 
aoene of singe's, must recommend the book to the 


avor of generations.” 
B. F. EDMANDS, 
Secretary of Boston Academy of Music. 


“ Having had several opportunities of hearing the exer- 
cises, tunes, and pieces in the Bay-State Collection of 
Church Music, and having given it a thorough examina- 
tion, we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of choirs and singing schools. 
Its arrangement of the elementary department is entirely 
new, and such as will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the 
labors of teachers of singing schools who may adopt it as 
their textbook. ‘The selection of church music which it 
contains is not surpassed by any work with which we are 


acquainted.” 
THOS. J. GURNEY. 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8S. WITHINGTON, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music, at Old South 
Church, Boston. : 


12,000 copies of the Bay-State Collection were pynted 
within the first eight weeks after publication. Issued in 
September, 1849. Published b 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., Boston. 








C. & B also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder's 
Guide, large quarto, sheep. 








For sale by H. W. DERBY & CO. and W. B. SMITH 
& CO., Cincinnati, and by all other Booksellers. 
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LB THREE PRBTS- 





—— 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
wa ON LAKGER TYPE!!! 21 


Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Second, | 
: _Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third. 


—— ine fee 


REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FoRM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor ; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations Lestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 


smal). This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 


Ravy’s Arrrumetic, Part First.—Thie object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of Jearners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time euable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the ele.nentary 
principles and operations. 


* 
Rayv’s Aritumetic, Parr Sxcony.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithinetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. ~ It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pertalozzian method. The numbers employed are so smal! that the pupil readily 
comprebends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evii ent principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the pli of the work is such that the learner can only progrese understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any | sson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the cxact aud systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
aud calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by tue general principles of analysis, without 


reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Anirametic, Part Tutrp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic. 
rom the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces ail the 
fmodern intprovements of read value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 


Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
required to perform any operation, uutil the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 


For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. 


3d. The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith- 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals ; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has veen given to render the work practical; the weights and measures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings. and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, vet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 

The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present a 
work embracing the best methods with all reo] improvements. How far this object has been secured 
js now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. , 

"Beachers w!io desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. : 


Published by 


and at the same tinfe the cheap- 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Powtisners or tue Eciectic Epucationat Series. 


















SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
Schobl Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 


namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LuSSONS IN E\GLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSI ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. 2. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CASAR’S COMMENTARIES. with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with ween, Holes ne heaertt 
ve obtai a sterling reputation through- 
out the books be binined 8 mee by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great ber of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 


COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. | 

OLNEY S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 

OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 








BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. . 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do, ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 
This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-pubiished in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELE. ‘ENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A. Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Sci in the G Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. ‘Ibe student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schvols: by Johu Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

¢ subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. Bat it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be ta in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 


that pu . Just published b: 
= PRATT, WOODFORD & CO.. 
159 Pearl St. New York. 








Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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